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We are informed by the Conde de Sa da Bandeira that Captain 
Gamitto, who was second in command in the expedition of 1831, 
says " that geographers erroneously give the name of Lake Maravi 
to the river, which is properly called Nhanja Grande, and which 
flows into the sea not far from Zanzibar" (Annaes Maritimos, 
1844, p. 211). In this sentence we find the hypothetical con- 
nexion between the lake and the river Shiri, impliedly yet com- 
pletely negatived by one who, going north-eastwards from Tete 
through the country of the Muzimba and Muchiva, had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with all the affluents of the Shiri, 
and who must have passed near the southern extremity of the 
lake. In the " Nhanja grande, erroneously called Lake Maravi," 
it is easy to recognise the Great Sea or N'yassa of the Miyao; 
and as to its entering the sea near Zanzibar, that statement is evi- 
dently but an echo of the opinion prevalent on its eastern side, 
and which I have already discussed, that the Lufigi issues 
from it. 

If from Mazavamba, the position of which was determined by 
Lacerda, we retrace his route agreeably to the indications which 
he has given of his course, we shall find Tete to stand in relation 
to Sena exactly as I have placed it. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that Lacerda has left us some ob- 
servations of the magnetic declination, or, as it is commonly called, 
variation, from which may be deduced the following interesting 
conclusion, namely, that in his time (1798-9) the lines of equal 
declination in the Rios de Sena lay in the same direction (S.E. — 
N.W.) and at the same distance asunder (about 90') as at present, 
while the absolute amount of eastern declination has diminished 
about 2". 

I trust that what is above stated will suffice to dissipate all 
doubts as to the existence of the great lake called N'yassi, and to 
prove the reasonableness of my inferences respecting its position. 



IV. — Note of a Journey from Cape Coast to Whyddah, cm the 
West Coast of Africa. Being a letter addressed to the Libra- 
rian of the Royal Geographical Society, dated 19th April, 1845. 
By Mr. John Duncan. 

I AVAIL myself of the opportunity of sending you a few hurried 
lines detailing my late adventures, and my expectations for the 
future. 

When I last addressed you I had made up my mind to proceed 
to the river Volta as soon as any man-of-war bound to leeward 
should visit Cape Coast. The Penelope war- steamer was daily 
expected ; and her commander. Captain Jones, when last at Cape 
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Coast, kindly tendered his services to me to take me to any part 
of the coast I felt inclined to visit ; but owing, it is supposed, to 
her having captured a good many slavers, her return was delayed 
lor four months. In the meantime an opportunity offered for a 
passage in the Medora (a vessel belonging to Mr. Hutton), by 
which I profited, and was thus enabled to visit all the settlements 
on the coast between Cape Coast and Whyddah, full details 
of which I have entered in my journal, which I shall forward by 
the first opportunity. At present I will give you only an outline. 
On the 30th of January I left Cape Coast, and on the 1st of 
February we anchored in the roads off Winnebah, a town on the 
coast between Annamaboe and Accra. This town has some trade 
in palm-oil and ivory, and is an excellent place for fish — the shark, 
which is here very numerous, being used as commonly as the more 
delicate fish. On landing I proceeded to the mission- house, where 
I fortunately met Mr. Chapman, missionary from Ashantee, and 
Mr. Brooking, from Annamaboe, who were returning from a visit 
to Accra. Mr. Hutton and myself were just in time for break- 
fast, — the missionaries thus always receiving me with every mark 
of kindness. I remained at Winnebah until the 5th, and had an 
excellent opportunity of penetrating some distance into the interior, 
and examining the soil and vegetation. It is a beautiful country, 
and for 10 miles northward resembles a gentleman's park in Eng- 
land ; it is richly studded at intervals with clumps of trees and 
aromatic shrubs, mixed with a beautiful scented jessamine. This 
plain is bounded by a chain of mountains, commencing with the 
Devil's Hill to the westward, and forming a crescent to the N. 
and E. I shall send you a full description of the town, trade, 
and produce in mv journal. 

On the 5th of February sailed for Accra, where on the follow- 
ing morning we arrived, and were kindly received by the mer- 
chants, each offering me accommodation. I accepted the invita- 
tion of Mr. Gedge, an English merchant. During my stay I 
visited some of my old friends with whom I became acquainted on 
my visit with the Niger Expedition. 

At Accra we remained six days, where I made many general 
observations, which I have carefully noted. I had also an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Danish Accra. The Danish governor, whose 
acqufiintance I made at Cape Coast, received us with a hearty 
welcome. Part of the town was in ruins, having been destroyed 
by order of the governor to punish the natives for their treachery, 
to which they are very much addicted all along the coast. 

February 11th we sailed from Accra for Ahguay; on the 
1 2th we were boarded by the Cygnet brig-of-war, and on the 
following day by the Star, both stationed on this coast ; and on 
the 14th we anchored off Ahguay. Having landed, I accompa- 
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nied Mr. Hutton to his new factory. At this place there are a 
great many Spanish and Portuguese slave-dealers, as well as parts 
of the crews of slavers, who have been put on shore here, and 
amongst whom are most of the crew of the far-famed Malveira, 
long known as one of the most lucky slavers ever trading on this 
coast. She was lately run on shore by the Cygnet, and com- 
pletely destroyed. She had no slaves on board at the time ; there 
were 400 ready for shipment ; she had made several successful 
trips with the same number. It is the bocist of her former captain 
that when hard-run by a man-of-war he has killed his whole cargo 
of slaves during the night, and thrown them overboard, as well as 
all other things belonging to the slave-trade, to prevent a capture. 
A large ship of great tonnage and sailing qualities, in order to 
compete with H.M. cruisers, is now building here. 

The cabbareer and chief captains, with their Fetish men and 
women in the most disgusting costumes, turned out to pay their 
respects to us. They formed a most extraordinary group, firing 
muskets and uttering the most hideous yells, accompanied with 
clumsy dances. After being annoyed for about three hours with 
this grand reception we were permitted to rest without any further 
molestation, with the exception of some few reconnoitring our lug- 
gage to see what they could steal. 

On the following morning we were assailed by a whole host of 
the chief captains, begging payment for the civilities of the pre- 
vious day, asking for rum, and declaring their devoted friendship ; 
but, from my experience, I am well aware that an African's real 
friendship extends very little beyond himself. I am afraid that 
many errors have arisen in the estimation of the African character, 
from casual visitors to them being well stocked with everything 
necessary in the shape of dashes or presents to distribute among 
them : while the presents last they feign the most devoted attach- 
ment. But circumstanced as I am, with only sufficient to pay my 
way, I have an excellent opportunity of estimating the true cha- 
racter of the African, on this coast at least. After a stay of two 
days at Ahguay, we sailed up the lagoon, which runs from W. to 
E., to Popoe, a distance of 8 miles from Ahguay. At Popoe we 
visited Mr. Lawson, a native of Accra; he is an old man with a 
number of young wives. He and two sons represent themselves 
as general merchants, and hoist the British flag, while they are 
themselves the greatest slave-dealers on the whole coast ; they 
actually kidnapped my own servant, who had run away from me 
when 1 detected him thieving. Lawson is remarkably kind, or at 
least pretends to be so, to all Englishmen, and gives H.M.'s 
cruisers information when the Spaniards or Portuguese are ship- 
ping slaves : at other times he gives false information to get the 
men-of-war out of the way when he himself ships slaves. 

VOL. XVI. L 
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After visiting the principal slave-dealers, and inspecting the 
town, and the soil and produce of the neighbourhood, I returned 
to Lawson's, where I remained all night, and where I was annoyed 
by the same sham civilities as at Ahguay, to which place we re- 
turned on the following day. 

At both Popoe and Ahguay a considerable quantity of cotton 
is cultivated and manufactured into cloth. Indigo is also culti- 
vated ; and lime of an excellent quality is manufactured from the 
oyster-shell. A considerable quantity of salt is made, both by 
drying in pots and by evaporation by the heat of the sun, which 
ranges at this season from 78° to 90° Fahr. [On the 14th instant 
(April) at 5 p.m. the thermometer fell suddenly during a tornado 
from 90° to 71°, the most sudden and the greatest change I have 
yet seen in so short a time on the African coast; the thermometer 
also fell during a tornado on the 19th of April from 84' to 76° 
Fahr. between 7 and 8 o'clock in the morning] 

On the 18th of February we started again from Ahguay, by 
the lagoon which runs just behind that town and Popoe, about 
half a mile from the sea, to proceed to Whyddah. We commenced 
our journey at 8 p.m. The lagoon or lake is beautiful, and is in 
some places very picturesque • its banks are at intervals covered 
with trees of various kinds, amongst which are numerous cabbage- 
palms, mangrove, and a species of beautiful laurel ; at other places 
it is not wooded, but has plantations of cotton, indigo, yams, 
Indian com, &c. The lake abounds with fish and waterfowl, 
and there are great numbers of alligators. 

Canoes are propelled by long poles, with four men to one large 
canoe; the river varies from 3^ to 10 feet in depth. Myself, 
with luggage, and boy as servant, occupied one canoe ; and Mr. 
Hutton, and Mr. Hanson his agent, another. My canoe, being 
lighter than the other, moved considerably faster than it, and I 
arrived at the toll-bar across the lake some time in advance. This 
place is named Little Popoe, and is the usual resting-place for 
the canoe-men passing up and down the lagoon with goods, on 
which a toll is imposed. 

While waiting here for Mr. Hutton's coming up, a very large 
canoe arrived from Whyddah, in which were several Spanish slave- 
merchants, accompanied by a number of young slaves, apparently 
between 12 and 15 years of age; the canoe stopped some time, 
the Spaniards kindly presenting to me the contents of their can- 
teen, which was well stocked. I accepted a cigar, when they 
bade me good night, and proceeded. Mr. Hutton's canoe having 
arrived, we remained half an hour, and again started, — the moon 
still bright, and the river beautiful. At daylight we found a 
change in the appearance of the banks, which were now closely 
wooded with small mangroves, the roots and some of the trunks 
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being covered with oysters. I have often heard of oysters growing 
upon trees, but here they were in reality ; the bed of the river was 
also covered for several miles with oysters, some very large, although 
the flavour is not so good as in England. At 10 o'clock a.m. we 
arrived at the ferry across the lagoon, where the road leads to the 
town of Whyddah, 3 miles distant from the ferry. The first object 
seen, close to the ferry, is the gibbet of three natives, who mur- 
dered a white man on the lake, and robbed him of 5000 dollars. 

Having landed at this place, we proceeded to the town of 
Whyddah, carried in hammocks through the swamps. In three- 
quarters of an hour we arrived at the old English fort, partially 
repaired and occupied by Mr. Hutton as a palm-oil factory and 
store. On the following day we were visited by all the principal 
Portuguese and Spanish slave-dealers : a great contrast to the 
native African — the latter using every endeavour to rob you, and 
the former to show their hospitality and kindness; for, although 
slave-dealers, the Spanish and Portuguese are the most kind and 
liberal people I have ever met with. As an instance I will men- 
tion that Mr. De Sauza, one of the greatest slave-dealers on the 
whole coast of Africa, has behaved in the kindest manner to me, 
and hsis proffered his best services for my introduction to the King 
of Dahomey. I have already received a message from the King 
of Dahomey, expressing his willingness to allow me to pass through 
his kingdom to the Kong Mountains : this concession is entirely 
through the influence of Mr. De Sauza. 

I have been remaining here for some time, awaiting the king's 
return from the war, as it is called, although in reality it is 
nothing more than a slave-hunt ; those captured are called pri- 
soners, and all who are saleable are sent to the slave-market and 
sold to the best bidder ; while those who are too old, or deformed, 
are detained for sacrifice at the great annual custom, at which I 
expect to be present, as Mr. De Sauza will very shortly go up to 
the capital with all his retinue. Mr. De Sauza has as much, if 
not more, influence than the king himself, therefore I shall have 
an opportunity of getting ten times more information than I other- 
wise should ; this opportunity is too good to let slip. 

I have been making myself some comfortable and suitable 
shoes for the climate, my boots being much too hot for the 
country. I have also been fortunate enough to get a horse, upon 
the condition that I break him in and teach the blacksmith how 
to shoe him ; the poor animal was nearly starved, but is now 
quite strong, and handy as a troop-horse ; he is too small for my 
weight, but I expect that, by walking half the journey, I shall 
manage pretty well. Unfortunately, you cannot trust a native to 
feed your horse, as he has no affection for the horse, or any other 
dumb animal. 

l2 
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This a very splendid country for agricultural purposes; for 
many miles behind the town the country is very level, the soil rich 
red loam, and not a stone to be found, nor any change to the 
depth of 20 feet. The soil will raise anything they plant upon 
it ; but the people are indolent, even the domestic slaves scarcely 
perform sufficient labour to keep them in bodily exercise. De 
Sauza's slaves work only when they please ; they are well fed, 
and are all reckoned as his family: any English labourer per- 
forms more work than fifty of them ; they are to be seen, all 
over De Sauza's premises, basking in the sun like so many 
snakes. 

The snake which is worshipped here is a species of boa con- 
strictor : snake-houses are built in different parts of the town for 
tlie reception of these snakes, and are of a round form, about 8 feet 
diameter, with two doorways but no door ; the roof is conical, like 
a small corn-rick. The snakes are placed on the top of a wall, 
where they coil themselves up until hungry, when they crawl out 
in the night, and are generally picked up in different parts of the 
town ; the natives being subjected to a heavy penalty if they are 
known to pass one without taking it up and carrying it to the 
snake-house ; even the carrier of a burthen on his head must 
instantly lay it down and attend upon the snake. In its progress 
back to its house you will often see old persons prostrating them- 
selves and begging to be rubbed over by it.* 

At certain times of the year a large species of vampire-bat 
visits this place, and remain about a month ; they fly in large 
parties, like rooks, and suckle their young like the monkey. They 
are when full grown from 34 to 36 inches from point to point of 
wing ; they are considered to be the largest in the world. It is 
said their iDite, which is as sharp as that of a cat, is very dangerous ; 
but, although I have had several bites, I have felt no ill effects from 
them. The breast, when dissected, is very much like that of a 
woman ; their milk is very thick, and their food fruit and insects. 
I have shot and wounded many — they are very difficult to kill, as 
they partake of the canine (feline ?) . When roosting, they hang 
in clusters close to each other, on a small bough, by their hind 
feet : their eyes are brown, and very full ; they carry a great quan- 
tity of flesh, and are eaten by the natives. 

The laws, manr>ers, and customs of Whyddah, though arbitrary 

* Lord Kames, in his " Sketches," describes these sacred snakes of the Wliidans, 
and says it is a capital crime to kill them. He adds, moreover, that " in the year 
1697 they gave occasion to a ridiculous persecution. A hog, teased by one of them, 
tore it with his tusks till it died. The priests carried their complaint to the king, and 
no one presuming to appear as counsel for the hogs, orders were issued for slaughtering 
the whole race. At once were brandished a thousand cutlasses, and the race would 
have been extirpated had not the king interposed, representing to the priests that they 
ought to rest satisfied with the innocent blood they had spilt." — (Ed.) 
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and absnrd, are full of interest. My time will not permit me to 
give you the details at this moment. 

In my last letter I informed you I intended to make an attempt 
to ascend the Volta river, which I have done, but when we 
reached the outside of the bar at the mouth of the river it was 
found impracticable to cross it in a canoe ; the natives stating that 
such a thing had never been before attempted. I found that the 
only way of getting a canoe into that river was by landing either 
N . or S. of the Volta, and carrying the canoe to the Volta inside 
the bar. As the prospect of reaching Dahomey was much 
brighter by starting from Whyddah, I seized the opportunity of 
accompanjdng Mr. Button, as I have already detailed to you. 

March 5th. — I again travelled, by lagoon, from Whyddah to 
Ahguay, where I arrived this morning, only a few hours too late to 
witness the shipment of 400 slaves, three of whom were drowned 
passing through the surf ; the vessel was captured by the Hydra 
steamer the following morning. 

As Mr. Hutton intended returning to Cape Coast as soon as 
possible, he determined traveling by lagoon as far as Porto 
Sagoora, nearly 1 day's sail by canoe, to the westward of Ahguay. 
We accordingly embarked in a large travelling conoe, and reached 
Porto Sagoora at six in the evening. Mr. Hutton then proceeded 
by land to the Volta ; I arranged to proceed up the lagoon into a 
large lake, 6 miles long by 5 miles broad. Two rivers run into 
this lake at the N. end, one from the W., the other from N. by E. 
Being of opinion that one or both these rivers were partly fed by 
the Volta, I applied to the cabareer of Porto Sagoora for canoe- 
men, and he readily granted my request ; I had also two more 
volunteers, one of whom had formerly been a servant to Cap- 
tain Clapperton, the other was an Accra man; besides two boys, 
one of whom had been servant to Governor Hill, at Cape Coast, 
and could speak English. It appears that this boy, while on a 
journey to see his brother at " Little Elmina," had been kidnapped 
and sold at Popoe, to Lawson, who was afraid to ship him, know- 
ing he spoke English, he therefore exchanged him to the caba- 
reer for two others ; the poor fellow was pleased to see me, and 
begged me to get him released. 

Having mustered my people, we commenced our cruise into 
the lake, visiting several towns, and a very large market on the 
eastern border, where we remained some time to procure some kau- 
kie, a bread made of the Indian corn ; the people, never having seen 
an European or white man before, left their goods, and thousands 
of men, women, and children came into the water as high as their 
middle to see me. The excessive heat of the sun, the number of 
persons round the canoe, together with the offensive odour from 
their persons, rendered my situation anything but enviable; 
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whenever I moved my head round towards those who had not 
already seen my face, they retreated immediately. Having made 
our purchases, we again got under weigh for the mouth of the 
river, which enters the lake from the N. by E. My canoemen 
here showed some reluctance to proceed, remarking that no per- 
son had ever been up that river, that it was filled with mon- 
sters, and that its termination could not be reached in two moons. 
This made me the more anxious to proceed, and I threatened to 
throw the first man who disobeyed my orders into the river ; they, 
finding it of no use any longer to hesitate, went to work in real 
earnest. About 8 miles up, the river deepens to 10 or 12 feet, 
and from 20 to 25 yards wide ; current not more than 2 miles 
per hour. At 10 miles, its general direction changes to E., and 
at 14 miles again changes to N. ^ W., and at 20 miles again to 
N. by E. : here the banks rise a little, and are wooded on each 
side. Up to this distance not a habitation or mark of a footstep 
were to be seen ; and from the tameness of the pelicans and large 
cranes on the banks, as well as the numerous alligators, 1 con- 
cluded they were seldom disturbed. At intervals the rhinoceros 
was raising his head above water — one, very near the canoe, so 
alarmed the men that they refused again to proceed any further. 
I was compelled to knock one of them into the river, but as he 
earnestly begged to be taken in, promising to go anywhere I 
thought proper, 1 allowed him to return to his duty. We still 
held on our way ; we found these ponderous animals more nume- 
rous than pleasant : it was now getting dark, and I determined to 
remain for the night at the first kroom or village we might arrive 
at. The moon now shone brightly, and on the left bank I per- 
ceived a track resembling a footpath, here we landed, and found 
the marks of a recent fire ; I concluded from this that some vil- 
lage was near, but our search proving fruitless, we again embarked 
and pushed on for 2 miles, where we were agreeably surprised by 
seeing a large fire on the right bank of the river. On our nearer 
approach we found we were in rather an unpleasant situation, as 
seven men and a number of boys stood near the fire, the former 
with muskets presented. On my hailing them they put down 
their muskets, and received us apparently in a friendly manner, 
as we landed and sat down. My volunteer Ithay Batho, Clap- 
perton's old servant, taking care to remain near me, I gave him 
charge of one of my double-barrelled guns, retaining the other 
myself, and my sword (which is a great terror to the natives). 
We remained some time in conversation with this fishing-party, 
whose traps are set in the river like eel-traps in England, and I 
then retired to my canoe for the night. My two boys also soon 
returned to the canoe, having overheard a conversation between 
my canoe-men and the fishermen, to the effect that they were 
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determined to proceed no further, but to remain at this place, 
and allow me to go alone as far as the town, one of the fishermen 
to be my pilot to the town, who would give me up to the cabareer, 
and, in the event of my not paying a heavy toll, the cabareer 
would seize my luggage and canoe. This information gave me 
time to arrange my plan : I was determined not to yield one 
point to the villains, let the consequences be what they would. 
In the morning, as soon as we had breakfasted, I ordered my 
crew all on board ; the canoemen insisting upon returning down 
the river, I drew my sword and drove them in an instant out of 
the canoe, the other four men being willing to go wherever I 
chose ; I ordered the canoe's head to be turned down stream, 
leaving the canoemen in the hands of the native fishermen, who 
had seized upon them as slaves. Thinking I was going to leave 
them, they raised the most hideous yells, begging me to take 
them on board ; I was, however, determined to give them a fright, 
and did not return for some minutes, and when 1 did so the fisher- 
men claimed them as their slaves, as I had sent them ashore. 
The canoemen were very urgent to be again received on board, 
promising the strictest obedience ; I ordered the bow of the canoe 
to be run against the bank, and with my sword in my right hand 
and my gun in my left, with the second gun close at hand when 
wanted, I sprang on shore. All the seven had their muskets 
presented at me, but as they fire from the hip, and had moreover 
their lock-covers on (made of raw hide), I had no apprehension 
of the consequences. I directed old Ithay to inform them that I 
would blow out the brains of the first man who attempted to 
remove his lock-cover. Striking the oldest of the party on the 
wrist with the back of my sword, he instantly dropped his musket, 
prostrating himself on the ground to beg for mercy, and the 
others followed his example. The canoemen tumbled into the 
boat any how. To prevent their firing upon us from behind the 
trees, I broke the lock of the old man's gun, which seemed to 
distress him more than his bleeding arm ; the other six muskets 
(Danish), I told Ithay to dip into the river, which he readily did, 
and returning the six guns to their owners allowed them to de- 
part. They jumped into their small canoes and were off up the 
river as quick as possible. The old man I detained to pilot us 
up to the town ; we proceeded about 2 miles higher up towards 
the town — the old pilot, no doubt, thought himself all right — ■ 
when I ordered the head of the canoe to be turned down stream ; 
the old man begged hard to go on shore, but to punish him I took 
him 4 miles down the river, and landed him on the roughest part 
I could find. This ended my adventure. At six o'clock p.m. 
I arrived at Porto Sagoora. The cabareer congratulated me upon 
my escape, but did not seem at all pleased when I told him it 
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was all the fault of his own people. My cowries were now all 
exhausted ; the money I had being of no use here. I experienced 
none of the milk of human kindness which some of our mis- 
sionaries hold forth as being so liberally bestowed by the natives. 
I had a small chicken with me when I started on my journey up 
the Hahotia river (the native name, and not known by any other) ; 
this chicken, having been with me during my two days' cruise, 
had become very tame, and I could not think of killing it. I 
went out and shot two pigeons (which are plentiful, but small) 
and a fine monkey, which made me and my boy a good breakfast 
and dinner; the boy preferring the monkey-soup, which I have 
not yet tasted, but those who have, state it to be excellent. 

The following morning, being the fourth from my return from 
the Hahotia, my two friends Hanson and Henriques arrived com- 
pletely drenched by a tornado ; we prepared for our immediate 
departure for Ahguay, which we reached late in the evening. 

On the J 5th Mr. Hanson and myself visited a large market- 
place at a small town called Greegapogie, one of the largest 
markets on the lagoon until you reach Whyddah. On our return 
from Greegapogie market we saw several alligators ; I shot one 
about 6 feet long, but he got into the water, and was not secured. 
Soon after we saw a very large one on the bank seemingly asleep ; 
we got the canoe steady, and I shot him through the upper surface 
of the hard crust on the back — this proves the fallacy of the sup- 
posed fact that a bullet will not pierce an alligator in certain parts 
of the body; he sprang into the water, but soon put his head 
above again. My next shot knocked out his eye, and carried 
away part of his skull, still he was not dead ; he got under water, 
and ascended the stream at least 50 yards, and came again to the 
surface. One of the fishermen drove three harpoons into him, 
which, although they penetrated 4 inches, had little effect; I 
fired another shot through his brain, which finished him, and we 
towed him to Ahguay, We were obliged to give the cabareer 
notice to send his men to take out his gall, which is a very strong 
poison, and it was thrown into the river, in order that it might 
not be used as such. Every person killing an alligator, and not 
reporting it for the purpose of having his gall taken out, is consi- 
dered a murderer, and punished accordingly. 

On the 18th, Captain Pearce, of an American trader, and 
myself started from Ahguay by the lagoon for Whyddah, having 
with me the horse which I mentioned before as being sent to me. 
When we had gone 10 miles the horse jumped overboard, and we 
had great difficulty in again getting him into the canoe ; this he 
several times repeated, and as often had 1 to jump into the river 
to get him in again, the natives being entirely useless. When we 
came to the toll at Little Popoe, we stopped one hour to refresh 
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the men, and again proceeded, leaving the canoe with the horse to 
follow; but, instead of following us, the villains in the canoe 
went up a branch which falls in here from the N., with the in- 
tention of stealing him. We gave chase, and overtook them; 
they ran the boat ashore and run off, but I caught one of them, 
and 1 believe he remembers the circumstance. Again the horse 
got out, and night came on about this time ; I got into the canoe 
to hold him, but it being too small it capsized, and we were both 
thrown into deep water; we both swam ashore, and I again 
got him into the canoe, and secured him with a twitch made of 
my walking-stick and a piece of cord. Having stripped off my 
wet clothes and put on dry, another difficulty awaited us. It being 
past 12 o'clock the lower bar was shut, and we were told by the 
guard that we must wait till the morning ; but my temper was so 
ruffled with the many vexations I had experienced, that I was de- 
termined to have it all my own way, and I broke the bar and 
passed through. The toll-guards came after us with two canoes 
to take my men prisoners, but I drew my sword and took two of 
the guards prisoners, and they at last were all very glad to give in. 
I again arrived safe at Whyddah, thank God, in good health, and 
in daily expectation of marching to Dahomey and the Kong 
Mountains; and when I return I am promised a canoe, with 
which I will again ascend the Hahotia, which I am confident is a 
branch of the Volta. I have mapped the river Hahotia, from 60 
miles up, down to Whyddah, and the lagoon, which I shall send 
home to you by the first opportunity. I beg you to express my 
gratitude to all the members of your Society ; your instruments 
are all in good order and safe. Assure all my kind friends that 
as long as life is in me I shall do my best to merit their appro- 
bation. 

You say in your last letter to me that you regret my finances 
being so low, and advise me to keep up a good heart. I feel 
grateful for your kind advice, but, thank God, as long as my 
health is good my spirits never fail ; this is just the life that suits 
my temperament ; in the midst of difficulty and danger I think 
nothing of it, and laugh at it afterwards. I still consider myself 
a soldier on the duty of my country and my friends, and will not 
leave it until I am starved out ; I can even then pawn mvself to 
some king or merchant, and reconcile myself to an African grave. 
The worms of Africa are quite as modest as those in England, 
although the people are not. 



